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In Dialogue with Anthony Prince: founding member of the 
National Union of the Homeless 


By Alastair Boone 


THE National Union of the Home- 
less has always had big plans: to 
organize poor and homeless people 
into a powerful political force that can 
eliminate poverty and secure housing 
for all. 

It first formed in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s in response to what felt 
like a sudden boom of mass homeless- 
ness of families and former workers 
across our country, after the rapid 
deindustrialization of US cities left 
many on the street. From homeless 
shelters, encampments, and aban- 
doned buildings, the National Union 
of the Homeless brought people 
together to speak out and fight against 
the conditions that made them home- 
less. Their organizing has secured piv- 
otal rights for homeless people, such 
as the right to vote without a fixed 
address. And, they say, these historic 
wins are just the tip of the iceberg. 

Anthony Prince is the Lead Orga- 
nizer and General Council for Nation- 
al Union of the Homeless and Califor- 
nia Homeless Union, as well as all of 
the Homeless Union locals. Formerly 
a member of a steelworkers union in 

Chicago, he is a founding member of 
the National Union of the Homeless. 
In honor of May Day, we caught up 
with Prince to learn more about the 
history of homeless organizing in the 
US, and what lies ahead. Our conver- 
sation has been edited for length. 


Street Spirit: When was the Nation- 
al Union of the Homeless founded, 
and why? 


Anthony Prince: The original 
union was formed in the early 1990s. 
It arose out of what appeared to be 
homelessness bursting upon the scene 
out of nowhere—that was the per- 
ception, that all of a sudden in places 
like Philly, New York, Oakland, and 
Chicago, you saw homeless encamp- 
ments, people living on the sidewalks 


Courtesy of the Clifornia Union of the Homeless 


Homeless Union Lead Organizer and Attorney Anthony Prince (center) leads march to City Hall. The Union won 
an historic class action settlement after the City of Marysville and Yuba County illegally destroyed seven homeless 
encampments while offering no alternative housing.. 


in cardboard boxes or sleeping in their 
cars. Our union was born out of the 
struggles that took place as homeless 
shelters were created and encamp- 
ments grew. We were particularly 
active in New York around Tompkins 
Square Park and in Philadelphia in 
Kensington—a poor working-class 
neighborhood. 

The National Union arose, formed 


by people who had experience in the 
traditional workplace-based union 


movement. We had electrical workers 
and former steelworkers. Many of 
them individually became homeless 
as a result of the deindustrialization 
of cities like Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and Milwaukee. There had 
been a rapid and dramatic shift from a 
more mechanical-based industry to an 
increasingly electronic industry, which 
replaced our labor. A series of eco- 
nomic shocks resulted in people being 


permanently unable to find traditional 


employment. Almost overnight, peo- 
ple could no longer hold onto tradi- 
tional housing. 

The union grew out of the [...] the 
survival struggles in encampments as 
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the police and cities tried to disband 
them. It arose [...] as cities started 
opening up mass congregate shelters, 
where people were being mistreated, 
where conditions were in some cases 
uninhabitable. Shelters were danger- 
ous places to be, warehousing home- 
less people. Leaders would emerge 
saying, “We're not being treated right. 
They are imposing religious mandates 


and not meeting people’s needs.” 
That’s where the National Union of 


the Homeless was born, out of these 
fights. 


SS: What were the original goals or 
demands? 


AP: The goal of the union, then and 
now, is “housing now.” [...] We are for 
housing for all people as [...] a con- 
stitutionally recognizable right. We 
are for the elimination of the poverty 
from which homelessness is a part. We 
believe that the resources, technology, 
and wherewithal exists to house every 
person in the United States. That’s 
our objective, to end homelessness, 
not just to improve the conditions of 


Courtesy of the Clifornia Union of the Homeless 


San Luis Obispo Homeless Union members organize after City pushes RV’s out of town. 


homeless people—although we do 
fight on a day-to-day basis to protect 
the immediate interests of homeless 
people, to protest against laws that 
criminalize homeless people, and for 
immediate survival demands. We say 
no more death in the streets. 


SS: Can you tell me about some 
of the historical accomplishments 
you all have made? In what ways 
has your organizing changed policy 
or history for poor and homeless 
people? 


AP: First of all, The National Union 
of the Homeless was instrumental in 
getting the right to vote for persons 
who did not have what they called a 
“fixed, stable address.” It used to be 
that if you could not provide evidence 
of a fixed, stable address, your right to 
vote was denied. We changed all that 
through practical struggles, particular- 
ly in Chicago with the Gary, Indiana 
Union of the Homeless. We went to 
court and won a major federal lawsuit 
such that even without a fixed stable 
address, a homeless person can walk 
into any precinct and vote just with 
a brief description of where they are 
living and minimal identification. 

[...] Now in all 50 states including 
California, there’s a box that allows 
you to provide a description of where 
you are: the corner of this street and 
that street, a park, etc. That’s sufficient 
information to have the right to vote. 


SS: What was the significance of 
forming a union of unhoused people 
and acting collectively? 


AP: It was an accomplishment 
because at that time and still today, 
advocates are a big component in 
the overall housing conversation in 
the U.S.—that is, those who took a 
charitable approach to the unhoused. 
In most cases, this charitable approach 
was disempowering. Everyone could 
weigh in on policy except for home- 
less people themselves. 

Our principal accomplishment with 
the original union was to break that, 


Union continues on page 8 
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ABOUT US$ 


THIS NEWSPAPER IS A COMMUNITY. 


The copy you just bought was first 
purchased by the unhoused person 
who sold it to you. They bought it 
from us for 5 cents and sold it to you 
for $2, or maybe more. That’s how we 
help our unhoused vendors earn an 
income on their own time. It is also 
how we aim to break down the bar- 
riers between housed and homeless 
people in the East Bay. We believe the 
simple act of purchasing a newspaper 
can open up a social space where both 
you and your vendor learn a little bit 
from one another. That is community 
in action. Now keep reading—this © 
paper has something to say to you. 

Street papers like this one hope to 
initiate a dialogue about homeless- 
ness and poverty. That starts with 
the conversations you have with the 
vendor who sold you this paper, and 
it continues with the writing in the 
paper itself. 

Each issue of Street Spirit is written 
by and for unhoused people as well as 
their advocates. Our mission is to cre- 
ate a platform where homeless folks 
can share their own stories. That way, 
those who have never experienced 
homelessness can begin to understand 
this overwhelming crisis from the 
inside out. We also share resources 
and materials intended for a homeless 
audience. A community looks out 
for its members. We aim to do that in 
every story you will find here. 

So don’t just buy the paper—read it. 
You don’t need to scour every page. 
Try out a couple of stories, or do the 
crossword. Find your horoscope. 
Then tell your friends. We believe that 
large-scale change starts small. Read- 


ing this paper is a good place to start. 
History 


Street Spirit published its first issue 
in March of 1995. It was founded by 
Sally Hindman and Terry Messman. 
As the founders tell it, the Oakland 
Tribune had been paying home- 
less people to sell their newspapers 
around the East Bay. But many of the 
stories in the Tribune were degrading 
to the homeless community. This gave 
Hindman an idea—what if unhoused 
people in the East Bay could sell 
newspapers that contained their own 
stories? 

Thus Street Spirit was born, and 
joined the burgeoning street newspa- 
per movement of the 1990s, becoming 
one of more than 92 street papers in 35 
countries around the world. 


Our vendor program 


The homeless people who sell Street 
Spirit work for themselves. We train 
them to sell papers to you, then they 
keep the money they earn and buy 
more when they need to replace their 
stock. 

We currently work with 50-100 
newspaper vendors each year. Most 
of our vendors are or have been 
homeless. Selling Street Spirit helps 
cover the cost of essential needs such 
as food, medicine, transit, rent for 
subsidized housing, or a room ina 
residential hotel. | 

Our vendors purchase the paper 
from us for 5 cents a copy. They then 
sell each copy for at least $2.. Though 
the $2 cover price is all that is required 
to buy a copy of Street Spirit, custom- 
ers often go above and beyond to 
support our vendors—giving them 
more than $2, buying them a meal, 
or in some cases, helping them buy a 
car or pay for expensive surgery. The 
bonds that can grow between our ven- 
dors and their customers truly blow 
us away! 

We use all the money we earn from 
vendors upfront to pay writers and 
artists for their submissions to the 


paper. 


How to become a Street 
Spirit vendor 


If you are interested in selling 
Street Spirit, come visit our office! We 
host new vendor orientations every 
Wednesday and Thursday from 9am- 
12pm at our South Berkeley office at 
Alcatraz and Adeline (1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue)—a 10-minute walk from 
the Ashby BART station. If you have 
questions or need more information, 
call Alastair Boone: (510) 982-6875 or 
Annabelle Cole: (510) 859-8183. 


How to contribute 


If you want to be published in 
Street Spirit, please get in touch! Email 
aboone@youthspiritartworks.org to 
start talking about your story. No 
prior writing or journalism experience 
is required. 

We publish personal essays from 
people who have or are currently 
experiencing homelessness, as well 
as poetry, original artwork, and local 
journalism about housing, homeless- 
ness, and the fight for social justice. 
No matter who you are or what kind 
of writing you're interested in con- 
tributing, we would love to hear from 
you. 


Alastair Boone 


Longtime Street Spirit vendor Alando Williams, who passed away this year. 


Our rates for published contribu- 
tions are: $10/ poem, $20/ photo or 
illustration, $25/article, and $60/ 
cover art. 


Office hours for vendors 


If you are a Street Spirit vendor look- 
ing to pick up newspapers, you can 
visit our South Berkeley office (1740 
Alcatraz Avenue) Monday-Friday 
from 12:30pm-6:30pm. 

You can also get papers from JC 
Orton at the corner of Shattuck and 
Kittredge in Downtown Berkeley, 
outside of Peet’s Coffee, Monday-Sat- 
urday from 7:00am-9:00am. You can 
reach JC by phone at (510) 684-1892. 


Support our work! 


The best way to support our work 
is by buying a paper each month, 
chatting with your vendor, and then 
reading that newspaper. 

If you have a little more to give, 
donate online at youthspiritartworks. 
org / donate. We are editorially inde- 
pendent and don’t run ads, so any 
additional financial support you can 
provide goes a long way to helping 
our project grow. 

You can also show your support by 
following us on social media: 
(@streetspiritnews on Instagram) and 


purchasing a Street Spirit T-shirt or 
sticker. For information about how to 
buy merch, email aboone@youthspiri- 
tartworks.org. 


We are published by Youth Spirit 
Artworks (YSA), a Berkeley-based art 
and jobs training program for youth 
between the ages of 16-25. Much of 
the artwork and poetry you will find 
in this paper comes from talented YSA 
youth. Buying our newspaper is a 
great way to show them some love! 


International Network 
of Street Papers 


We are a proud member of the In- 
ternational Network of Street News- 
papers—an international community 
of papers just like ours. Learn more 
online at insp.ngo. 


JC Orton 
Vendor Coordinator 


STREET SPIRIT 


Justice News & Homeless Blues tn the Bay Area 


A publication of Youth Spirit Artworks 


Alastair Boone 
Editor in Chief 


Read these stories and more online at www.thestreetspirit.org 


Annabelle Cole 
UC Berkeley MSW Intern 
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The final stand for Wood Street Commons? 


After years of pushing homeless Oakland residents to the site during other encampment closures, 


Oakland is clearing out what was once the city’s largest unhoused community. 


By David Bacon 


SINCE Monday, April 10, 60 of Oak- 
land’s unhoused people have been 
facing earth movers with metal jaws, 
piling their belongings and refuse into 
garbage and dumpster trucks. Their 
encampment, which they call Wood 
Street Commons, occupies two city 
blocks between Wood Street and the 
freeway maze leading to the San Fran- 
cisco Oakland Bay Bridge. Spaced 
across the area are tents, RVs, trailers 
and even a two-story plywood house. 

This is the last remnant of what was 
once the largest homeless encamp- 
ment in northern California. It is the 
southern tip of an area that extended 
from the edge of the old 16th Street 
railroad station to beyond 34th Street 
- at least 17 blocks - under the freeway 
maze itself and next to a train trestle 
that once brought goods in and out of 
the old army base. 

The two-block Wood Street Com- 
mons is part of the old Prescott neigh- 
borhood of West Oakland, once one of 
the poorest in the city, where rundown 
homes sat next to small factories and 
warehouses. Just beyond a chain 
link fence bordering the area is the 
old 16th Street Station, where the last 
train stopped in 1994. The ornate but 
abandoned structure is being restored 
as an historic jewel, and is rented as 
a site for private events by its owner 
BUILD, an affiliate of BRIDGE Hous- 
ing. 

Across the street from the Commons 
begin new townhouse developments 
that go on for blocks. They are the 
future, and these unhoused residents 
are in the way. In 2005 Oakland ad- 
opted the Wood Street Development 
Project. “The area surrounding the 
intersection of Mandela Parkway and 
West Grand Avenue will be a major 
employment area,” it said, “with pres- 
ervation of existing historic buildings 
and the addition of compatibly scaled 
larger development.” The Final West 
Oakland Specific Plan was last updat- 
ed on January 20th, 2021. 

In 2007 the city purchased the 3.2 
acres the Commons occupies for $8.5 
million, and In 2018 found a develop- 


David Bacon 


Gawit (David) Mesfin and a helper move a panel from the structure where he lived to an area where a truck might be 
able to pick it up to bring it to another site. 


er, MIDPEN Housing Corporation and 
Habitat for Humanity, which prom- 
ised to build 170 units of affordable 
housing on the site. That’s not much 
consolation for the unhoused resi- 
dents being evicted, however. With 
no income, no fixed residence and 
having to wait for years for construc- 
tion, it’s unlikely that any would ever 
be able to live in the promised homes, 
any more than they can live in the 
blocks of new townhouses. 

The California Department of 
Transportation began an effort to evict 
residents from the larger area under 
the freeway a year ago, where approx- 
imately 300 people were living. Last 
July Federal Judge William Orrick 
issued a temporary restraining order 
(TRO) to stop those evictions, but in 
August lifted it because, he said “there 
is no constitutional right to housing-to 
allow Wood Street [residents] to stay 
on the property of somebody who 
doesn’t want it.” 
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People were forced to leave shortly 
afterwards, and today that huge area 
is a barren expanse of dirt under the 
freeway. That left those living on the 
two-block area of the Wood Street 
Commons, on land belonging to the 
city. On January 9 residents, repre- 
sented by the East Bay Community 
Law Center, filed for a TRO.against 
the city to stop their eviction. 

On February 3 Judge Orrick lifted 
the order, however, after Oakland an- 
nounced that replacement housing for 
the displaced people was available. 
On February 24 the city declared that 
it had opened the Wood Street Com- 
munity Cabin site eight blocks away, 
with 32 bed spaces available, and an 
RV parking area with 28 spaces on 
66th Avenue in East Oakland. 

In a statement announcing a demon- 
stration by residents and supporters 
on the day the evictions started, 
leaders of Wood Street Commons 
said, “Many residents moved to Wood 


David Bacon 


Tommygun Goodluck stands in the doorway of the two-story house he built. He said that the construction took him 


two years. 


Street from other locations around 
the city, after Oakland police officers 
instructed them to move here. We be- 
lieve that given how long people have 
lived here, that we deserve more than 
“adequate shelter.” Additionally, the 
fact that these so-called evictions are 
taking place while Alameda County’s 
eviction moratorium remains in place 
exemplifies the fact that Oakland’s 
unhoused residents do not have the 
same legal rights as renters.” 

People facing the earthmovers argue 
that the city’s cabins, often called “tuff 
sheds” after the temporary structures 
sold at Home Depot, are not perma- 
nent housing. Stays are limited to 
90 days with possible renewals, and 
people can be evicted at the discretion 
of the managers. There is no space 
for the vehicles where many residents 
currently sleep. 

Dustin Denega, who was forced 
from the CalTrans area last fall, said 
in an interview at the time that in the 
four years he’d lived on Wood Street 
he felt safe and protected from vio- 
lence that often affects people sleeping 
on sidewalks. “What the city calls 
alternative housing is surrounded by 
a fence. You can’t have visitors, and it 
feels like a prison. And it’s not safe,” 
he said. 

The city has told Wood Street Com- 
mons that it will take two weeks to 
clear their encampment. Every day 
since Monday that cleared section 
moves slowly from Wood Street 
toward the freeway wall. It seems 
inexorable. Jon Sullivan, an unhoused 
Laney College student and activist 
at Wood Street Commons, said some 
residents have agreed to move to the 
“community cabins” and the RV park- 
ing area, but said others are staying 
put as the city continues to clear the 
area and risk losing their belongings. 


This photo essay originally appeared 

in Capital & Main. David Bacon is a 
photojournalist who seek to capture the 
courage of people struggling for social and 
economic justice 
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Commons leader John Janosko (left) 
speaks at a protest the day the evic- 
tions started next to another Wood 
Street leader, Mavin Carter Griffin 
(right). He proposed last fall that the 
city allow residents to move onto the 
old army base on the other side of the 
freeway. “We want our community 
to stay intact,” he explained in an in- 
terview. “And it wouldn’t be hard for 
us to move there, especially if the city 
helped us build small houses and a 
center and community kitchen where 
we could have services and meet- 
ings to keep ourselves organized.” 
After city administrators refused to 
implement his proposal, city council- 
person Carroll Fife, former organizer 
for Moms for Housing, said she was 
“disgusted.” 


(All photos and captions by David Bacon) 
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A UPR ee Fo THe woot STE ET. Commons 


By oP Ae Cou Bids 


WOobD Street Commons saves lives. Myself and 
others have shared hard conversations over how 
we have come close to taking our own lives, from 
the ways that this fucked up world chewed us up 
and spit out out. But this place gave us purpose, 
love, a sense of belonging. A feeling of being part of 
something that could revolutionized how humans 
care for one another. I’ve heard so many people say 
that the home that’s been built and sustained at the 
commons has kept them out of prison, because of 
the ability and camaraderie and mutual aid/care we 
provide here. It’s been a refuge for folks getting out 
of prison, and starting over from scratch. 

I’ve had the distinct privilege of driving commu- 
nity members back to their home and family here at 
wood street. The palpability of the joy that erupts 
when these folks return home is earth-shaking and 
warmed me to my core to be able to witness. This 
place has been the last stop for so many people not 
because there is nowhere else to go, but because 
they don’t want to be anywhere else. 

This place gives me a reason to wake up every 
morning. The only reason I have capacity to offer 
mutual aid to encampments across Oakland is be- 
cause of the love and support I get at Wood Street. 
To go shopping with John for him to throw some- 
thing on the grill to cook up something for dinner. 
To kick back and feel back in our bones, in our mar- 
row that we matter because we are alive. Here you 
don’t have to pay to exist. No-one is turned away 
for lack of funds. Your money, color, gender, sexu- 
ality, and ability are not prerequisites for participa- 
tion. Here you get support and acceptance because 


you are here. We also know in our marrow that we 
are not perfect. Flawed and traumatized in all our 
different ways. So fights do happen, but because of 
the trust we’ve built and the ways we have grown 
to know one another, we are able to regroup, make 
up, repair, and continue to feed, clothe, and heal one 
another day in and day out. 

Day in and day out we get lip service and disre- 
spect from people in higher places than us, but we 
take it on the chin and continue to show up for one 
another with the fullness of ourselves. We make 
sure folks have access to potable water and electric- 
ity. If someone’s spot is in disrepair we help fix it. 
We cook and pass the bottle to celebrate the ways 
we each get through it. To celebrate still being here 
despite all the bullshit and all the ways the system 
jumps on us just for being poor. We laugh and cry 
till the sun sets on the freeway and the moon rises 
over the majestic view of downtown. No-one can 
tell us we ain’t here and we ain’t doing nothing, 
because when you’re gathered around the warmth 
of the fire and I see the glint of the flame in people’s 
eyes, I know we’re doing something. We living, 
we giving, and welcoming everyone to the circle, 
blessing up and throwing down. Fire in our marrow 
that keeps burning after every BOSS meeting, every 
eviction notice, every council meeting, every court 
hearing, every time someone asks what we'll do if 
this gets destroyed. A fire that keeps burning even 
as our eyes well up as we look over our homes and 
our family’s homes. The houses, the canopies, the 
vehicles, the grills, the kitchen, our minds flashing 
with the bulldozers tearing it all down. A fury, a 


grief, a panic, a tearing up inside burns there, but a 
love and knowing burns there too. We can’t fathom 
how to impart to someone who hasn’t truly known 
and experienced this place the depth of what we 
will lose if this place is destroyed. 

We burn with a love knowing we made this place, 
our presence here made a space where people could 
seek refuge from the system that failed and screwed 
them in the first place. We burn with the history of 
this place. We burn with the day to day of this place. 
We burn with the dream of what this place could 
grow into for ourselves and others. We burn at the 
thought of the destruction of this place, knowing 
that the spirit of this place will live on wherever 
we go. We are devoted to what this community has 
become to ourselves and others outside of it. We 
are scrappy enough to do it all again no matter how 
many bulldozers and cops are siced on us. But we 
are reaching out in an offering, in an invitation, for 
you to build it with us instead. 


TAt CovriBei if A An unHovSED ACTIVIST FIGHT Ina 
For THE LIGHTS oF HomELESS PEOPLE In 0AELAND 
Avo BEYowD. SHE LEAD THIS PIECE To TovewALisT 
AnD FlummALE® CAton CLEIGHT ow In TANUALY, 
BEFoteE THE moST @ECEWT Hound oF SwEERS AT 


wood STREET DESTROYED muCH oF THE Commons. 
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Journalists, unhoused residents seek restraining order 
against OPD and the City of Oakland 


Journalists and unhoused residents at Wood Street say that OPD and the city are violating their first 
amendment rights by limiting media access to cover an eviction. The dispute is being taken to court. 


By Zack Haber 


Two journalists and two unhoused 
Oakland residents filed a motion in 
US District Court of Northern Cali- 
fornia on Tuesday that claims the city 
of Oakland and its police department 
have been violating their first amend- 
ment rights by restricting the press’s 
ability to document an ongoing 
encampment eviction at 1707 Wood 
Street, a tract of city owned land in 
West Oakland. 

Starting April 18, city workers 
began erecting fences around the 
area being evicted, and police officers 
began restricting access. The motion 
requests a temporary restraining order 
that would require the city and OPD 
to “use the least restrictive means to 
the first amendment” during the evic- 
tion and “allow access for journalists” 
and legal observers to witness and 
document it. District Judge William 
Orrick agreed to hold a hearing on 
the motion on Friday, April 18. (Look 
out for updates to this story on our 
website.) 

In an email, a public information 
officer for the city stated that the city 
fenced off the area in order to “safely 
and securely complete the work,” as 
“crews are operating heavy equip- 
ment, including bulldozers and dump 
trucks.” She also noted that the site 
contains “metal scraps, flammable ma- 
terials, trash, debris, uneven surfaces, 
and contaminated soil.” 

The 1707 Wood Street tract is the last 
remaining section of the Wood Street 
encampment, which once was Oak- 
land’s largest homeless encampment 
with an estimated 200-300 residents, 
according to the city. The city began 
closing a portion of the Wood Street 
encampment last July, while CalTrans 
evicted residents from most of the re- 
maining sections starting last Septem- 
ber. In a press release, the city stated 
that it is closing the 1707 Wood Street 
section of encampment to enable the 
construction of a 170 unit affordable 
housing complex. 
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Unhoused Wood Street resident Jose Gonzalez (left) talks with SF Public Press reporter Yesica Prado (right) on Tues- 
day, April 25 near 1707 Wood Street in West Oakland. 


The 1707 Wood Street tract had, as 
of Monday, about 15 remaining res- 
idents, while about 50 residents had 
left the site since the eviction began 
on April 10. It has been the site of the 
Wood Street Commons, a communi- 
ty that residents, sheltering in tents, 
vehicles, and self made structures, 
have established after years of living 
together. Since April 10, city workers 
have towed or bulldozed the majority 
of these structures, or residents have 
moved them. 

On Monday morning, Wood Street 
Commons members attempted to 
host a press conference on a public 
street at the site to share information 
about their experiences during the 
eviction. In declarations supporting 
the temporary restraining order, Wood 
Street Commons members Jessica 


Blalock and Lydia Blumberg, who 

are also plaintiffs in the motion, both 
stated that police officers blocked 
reporters they invited from KPFA, The 
Oaklandside, and Street Spirit from 
attending the conference. 

“As a result of the Oakland Police 
Department cordoning off the camp,” 
Blalock wrote in her declaration, “I 
cannot speak with the media, and 
my ability to speak with the public is 
being restrained.” 

Reporters Yesica Prado, of SF 
Public Press, and Lisa Gray-Garcia, 
who writes for several publications 
including POOR Magazine and 48 
Hills, are also plaintiffs in the motion. 
They both stated in written declara- 
tions that police prevented them from 
attending the conference. 


Zack Haber 


Yesica Prado (left) and Jose Gonzalez (right) stand by the fence surrounding 1707 Wood Streets. OPD Officers eat piz- 
za in the background. Photo by Zack Haber on April 25. 


When asked why the city had 
blocked off journalists for the press 
conference, a city public information 
officer stated that “The press event 
planned by the residents was held 
within the work zone in the early 
morning before city escort staff had 
arrived. The city was not made aware 
of this event in advance.” 

In total, eight reporters claimed, 
either in interviews or in court decla- 
rations, that they have been complete- 
ly prevented from entering the 1707 
Wood Street site since the fences were 
erected, or have had limited ability to 
enter it. 

A city public information officer told 
this reporter that, currently, “public 
information officers are escorting 
members of the media, including 
independent journalists, into the 
work zone to observe and document 
activities.” 

In an interview, Prado said that it’s 
been difficult for her to enter the site. 
She was able to enter on Tuesday, but 
had to wait at the fence for over two 
hours to be cleared by the city. When 
she was let in, she was only able to 
be there for an hour and said she was 
followed around by a public informa- 
tion officer. 

“I would like to cover this right,” 
Prado said. “I shouldn’t have to fight 
[the public information officer] or be 
rushed.” 

Prado has spent much of her time 
at Wood Street these days outside of 
the fence and witnessing from afar, 
which she said gives her an incom- 
plete picture of what’s going on with 
the eviction. 


A version of this story was first published 
by the Post News Group. Post. Zack 
Haber is a journalist and poet in Oakland. 
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Courtesy of the Clifornia Union of the Homeless 


Homeless Union members march against abusive conditions at Homeward Bound of Marin County: Residents won strike and forced shelter operators to end 
$275 per month mandatory “program fees” charged to shelter residents. 


[We] allow the homeless to 
lead their own fight’ 


Union from page 2 


to allow the homeless to speak up 
about their own interests and lead 
their own fight. At the height of the 
original union, we had about 35,000 
members. It was a rank-and-file union 
in the sense that it was built from 


the ground up. The leadership at the 
local and national level were people 


who were actually homeless. We also 
welcomed people who understood 
the fight for housing as a part of the 
broader fight against poverty. But 90 
percent were homeless. Nothing like 
that had ever been created in the U.S. 
before. 


SS: The union also organized the 
takeovers of empty homes in 1990, 


right? 


AP: Because of the Savings and 
Loan crisis properties were foreclosed 
upon and left empty and under HUD 
jurisdiction. We had a major confron- 
tation in 1989 and decided to force 
HUD Secretary Jack Kemp to set aside 
[10 percent of] empty HUD homes for 
the homeless. We had a huge march in 
October 1989—[tens of thousands of] 
people marched as a part of the broad- 
er march for housing. A smaller con- 
tingent of that group actually went to 
the HUD offices and confronted Kemp 
with these demands, and he agreed to 
them. Unfortunately, he did not keep 
his agreement. So in our view, we’re 
just going to go ahead and take them 
ourselves. We organized a three-year 
period of housing takeovers, which 
took different forms in different cities. 
The most intense takeovers occurred 
on May 1, 1990 when we organized 
a coordinated series over a period of 
a few days in Minnesota, New York, 
Oakland, and Chicago, where we 
made our way into these boarded-up 
public properties, public housing, or 
individual homes taken over by the 
government and sitting empty, and 
we moved homeless people into them. 
It wasn’t so much that we housed a 
great number of people, but it was 
emblematic of the crisis and the 
determination of the homeless to be 
housed. 


SS: After that, the National Union 
of the Homeless dwindled, before 
being re-established in 2019. What 
were some of the struggles of that ear- 
ly movement? How did you re-form? 


AP: Even though we did achieve 
some real success in terms of recog- 


-nition, credibility, numbers, and our 


ability to actually influence housing 
policy, the union did go into decline 
because we didn’t sufficiently appre- 
ciate the need to have homeless union 
leaders who were trained, who were 
clear on the sources and economic 
roots of homelessness, and who knew 
how to build a durable movement. [...] 
We have now remedied that with our 
Officers Training School, where our 
union officers take courses in [orga- 
nizing] and study historical move- 
ments of poor people and how they 
were able to influence history. But we 
werent doing that in the beginning. 

Another reason the union went 
into decline was the crack epidemic. 
It came on with such sudden and 
destructive force. A lot of our mem- 
bers and leadership fell prey to this 
epidemic. Now we know—based in 
part because of the reporting of Gary 
Webb, who wrote about the connec- 
tion between the Iran-Contra Affair 
and the crack epidemic—that crack 
was used to control poor people who 
were a threat to economic and polit- 
ical order. But we were not prepared 
for it. | would put crack on the scale 
of COVID-19 in terms of death and 
disruption to the population. It was 
chemical warfare. 

A core of us continued to organize 
in various ways through different or- 
ganizations for decades. Then in 2014 
here in Salinas, California, we began 
reestablishing the union and focused 
on California. We were able to estab- 
lish local unions throughout the state. 
In 2019 we met in Washington, D.C., 
hosted by the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign and Reverend William Barber 
and Reverend Dr. Liz Theoharis. We 
had the space to officially reestablish 
the National Union of the Homeless. 


Union continues on page 12 
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The ‘unemployable’ also have a right to exist : 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Jack Bragen 


I’M disabled and I’m unable to 
make it in a conventional job. I’m 
facing very hard challenges at this 
point in life. I’m creeping up on age 
sixty and I have few or no prospects 
of bettering my financial condition, 
which is dismal. I live in a challenging 
home environment, I’m facing mullti- 
ple health problems, and I continually 
think, “There must be a way out of 
this.” But is there? 

My family members also face health 
challenges and I don’t know that any- 
one will be able to help me if I get into 
ajam I can’t get out of on my own, 
which I almost certainly will. And all 
of this is frightening. 

The concept of happiness doesn’t 
enter the picture. I’m just hoping to 
have some level of comfort, to prevent 
homelessness for myself which would 
spell a rapid death, and to die under 
good circumstances when the time 
comes. I can’t count on any of this. 

When I was young, the jobs I tried 
to do were often too demanding 
because of my disability and because 
of limitations created by the treatment 
of my condition. Now I feel as though 
an alligator has me in a death roll. 
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For some, disability makes finding stable employment a lifelong challenge. 
But there should be more options that allow these people to provide for 


themselves, Bragen writes. 


Another way of seeing it: I’m ina raft 


on a mountain stream, and I’m aware 
that a one-hundred-foot waterfall is 
up ahead—and I can’t stop the raft. 
What would you do? 

I was a fool. I believed I could make 
good money if I applied myself well 
enough in writing. For more than 99 
percent of writers, published or not, 
this just doesn’t happen. I’m also an 


extreme nicotine addict, and J can- 
not afford to maintain this habit any 
longer. 

I was not being realistic. But I have 
a right to exist. Is enforcing that right 
up to me? Probably so. If a person is 
competent, they should be responsible 
for their destiny. This is not to say that 
a person can magically make money 
appear, or food or shelter. This is just 


to say we can’t live indefinitely in de- 

nial. Sometimes we must take action: 

And when someone tries to tell us we iam 
should not exist, maybe we should 
push back. 

When we muster the courage to 
push back on an oppressor, it is worth 
noting that often they will back off. 
Your pushback doesn’t necessarily 
need to be super strong. Many oppres- 
sors are cowardly to the extent that 
even a mild counterattack is enough 
to discourage them. We can’t live as 
human doormats. If we can’t make | 
it in a job, then maybe we need to 
organize—to knock on enough doors 
to produce the results we need so that 
we can provide for ourselves. 

Conventional employment isn’t the 
only way to continue. Gig work is 
often an alternative. Collecting public 
benefits, such as Social Security, is an 
alternative. You won’t be the richest, 
or the most fashionably dressed, but 
you should be able to survive. Hap- 
piness comes next. And if you ask 
me, “How are you doing?” I might 
answer: “I’m working on it.” 


Jack Bragen is a writer and lives in Marti- 
nez, California. 


Berkeley Copwatch solidarity* 


statement: STOP COP CITY 


COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


In Atlanta, eight forest defenders 
remain in jail for the crime of “do- 
mestic terrorism.” They have been 
detained since March 5 and denied 
bond, for reasons as ridiculous as 
having mud on their shoes or a jail 
support number written on their 
arms. Meanwhile in Virginia, the ten 
cops and hospital workers who were 
charged with the second-degree mur- 
der of Irvo Otieno were all released on 
bond. Something is seriously wrong 
when people accused of damaging 
property are detained more harshly 
than those accused of taking a human 
life. 

The forest defenders are part of 
a social movement that emerged to 
stop the development of Cop City in 
Atlanta: A police training facility that 
is projected to span 85 acres, raze as 
much of the precious Atlanta for- 
est—on stolen Muscogee Creek and 
Cherokee land— and cost $90 million. 
The opposition movement includes 
environmentalists, faith communities, 
Indigenous people, abolitionists, and 
other community members. 

The protest around the planned 
construction of Cop City lands at the 
very heart of the current movement 
to defund the police, and hold indi- 
vidual officers accountable for their 
criminal actions. In the last few years, 
we have seen strong pushback against 
this growing movement from police 
departments across the country. The 
Berkeley Police Department com- 
plains of understaffing, while their 
slice of the general fund has essential- 
ly stayed the same. Yes, the country 
started to move the needle during the 


George Floyd uprisings, but this is 
where we are: Plans for a police acade- 
my larger than any other ever built in 
the US. 

Cop City is reminiscent of the Bay 
Area’s Urban Shield program on a 
national level. Urban Shield was a 
program created in 2007 by former 
Alameda Sheriff Ahern after he at- 
tended “counter-terrorism” training 
in Israel. Urban Shield took place in 
the Bay Area on the weekend of 9/11 
each year, and was the largest war 
games training and weapons expo in 
the world funded by the Department 
of Homeland Security. Urban Shield 
brought together local, regional and 
international police-military units 
to collaborate and train “tactical 
teams as well as all first responders, 
to prepare for and provide a uni- 
fied response to disasters and major 
emergencies.” Three dozen events 
— including active shooter, domestic 
threat and terrorist attack simulations 
— took place over four days through- 
out the Bay Area on land and water. 
Ahern claimed that Urban Shield was 
necessary to fight terrorism, critics 
claimed Urban Shield promoted and 
trained police-military units in new 
forms of surveillance, repression and 
state violence. Due to the efforts of a 
protest movement called Stop Urban 
Shield, the Alameda Board of Supervi- 
sors voted to put an end to the event 
in 2018. 

Cop City will be a new Urban 
Shield, but worse. The plans include 
military-grade training facilities, a 
mock city to practice urban warfare, 
explosives testing areas, dozens of 
shooting ranges, and a Black Hawk 
helicopter landing pad. This rep- 
resents a giant increase in police pow- 
er and a nationalization of policing. 


Cops everywhere have been invited 
to travel from around the country to 
use its facilities and train there. Public 
safety will be taken further out of the 
hands of communities and into a se- 
cretive cop culture defined by people 
who live thousands of miles away. 
Cop City will weaken any community 
control and oversight of the police. 

The imbalance of power could not 
be more blatant. Indigenous voices, 
Black and brown communities, and 
forest defenders, acting to defend 
their communities have been met with 
militarized police infrastructure. The 
Atlanta police claim that shots were 
fired and this is why they murdered 
Tortuguita on January 18, 2023. Just as 
police have done time and time again, 
they defend their murderous violence 
in the name of self defense. The autop- 
sy for Tortuguita has been released, 
showing they died sitting down with 
their legs crossed and their hands in 
the air. Sound familiar? 

In Berkeley, police are targeting 
populations. Yes, it’s the Bike Force in 
Downtown. Who else? The unhoused 
community targeted by the Home- 
less Response Team, and the vehicle 
dwelling community targeted by 


Dio Cramer, Justseeds 


parking enforcement. 
Our struggles are intertwined. 
Those who are defending the land 
from privatization, from exploitation, 
are deeply linked to struggles against oe 
police militarization and police terror. 
These are threads of the same strug- 
gle. The fight to Stop Cop City is the 
perfect example. Here in the East 
Bay, we are in constant struggle with 
city governments and their police 
over public access to land and parks. 
Whether it is the fight to Save People’s 
Park or the daily struggle of people 
being swept from their tent home in 
cyclical evictions. a 
Go to stopcopcitysolidarity.org to find 
local corporations and institutions that 
are funding and supporting the Cop 
City project. Together we will stop 
Cop City! 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-volunteer 
organization with the goal to reduce 
police violence through direct observation 
and holding police accountable for their 
actions. For more information visit www. 
berkeleycopwatch.org. 
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Across 


1. Central city on the CA coast, home 
to the Madonna Inn (Acr.) 

4. 70s pop singer 

8. Casual talk 

12. Bring on in anew role 

14. Type of rock made of compressed mud 
15. TV host Kelly 

16. Not closed, but... 

17. British noblemen 

18. Classification term for birds 

19. Encampment community currently 
being swept by the City of Oakland 
21. Office furniture 

22. First-responder org 

23. TV skit show (Acr.) 

25. Psychologist Jung 

27. Sherlock network 


30. Weird 
34. Oakland-based advocacy 
group “____ for housing” 


35. Singer Swift 

37. Radio host Glass 

38. Brilliant shining sphere 

39. The Town 

40. A piece of permanent body art (slang) 
41. The loneliest number 

42. Can be heavy or whipped 

43. Caps, beanies, and bonnets 
AA Vader 

46. Acronym for the US political party 
that historically supports the middle, 
working and other lower classes 

47. Decorative container 

48. Disintegrate 

50. You can’t breathe without it 

51. Actor Idris 

54. Curbside community 


61. Traditional Hawaiian fest 
62. A type of bread to avoid 


63. Young love interest in Call Me By Your Name 


64. Suffix meaning “name” 
65. Walks heavily 


66. Where many bears make home 
- 67. US agency founded on July 29, 1958 


68. Street signatures 


69. Quirky filmmaker Anderson 


Down 


1. Performance 

2. Suction surgery 

3. Famous black and white cookie 
4. Partially burn 

5. Fast-hopping mammal 

6. Fashion mag 

7. Pauses in a musical number 

8. Hold tenderly 

9. Where honey is made 


10. Gorillas, gibbons, and orangutans 


11. Job 


13. Sci-fimovie____—s Game 


14. Scoring units in tennis 


20. Exasperated text message acronym 


24. Geek 
25. Italian for horn 


26. A type of alert; or the substance that 


naturally preserves some jurassic bugs 


27. Cooks (think: pastries) 
28. A rule you might find in a 
handbook, for example 


29. A fastening device 


31. Actresses Hayworth and Moreno 


32. Angry 


33. Consumes 


34. Type of ring that tells you how you're feeling 


36. Tunisian tennis great Jabeur 


39. Comes after siete (Spanish) 


43. Damaged. 
45. Shock 
47. Celeb 
49. Entice 


52. Hogwarts’ Lovegood 


50. Actresses Poehler and Adams 
51. Transphobic Twitter billionaire 


53. Large bodies of water surrounded by peninsulas 
55. Famous Mardi Gras city in the US 


56. Wooden shoe 


57. Opposite of subtracts 


58. Popular nickname for a famous jazz pianist 


59. After ocho (in English) 
60. What you. do to a ball or frisbee 


35. Natural substance you might find in a pit 


May horoscopes 


By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: The horoscopes listed below 
will be manifested through my skill of 
divination which will involve the usage 
of my oracle cards. It is your journey, and 
it is up to you to create the paths needed 
to survive this capitalist and colonialist . 
world we all live in, and to thrive in a new 
world outside these systems of oppression. 
Remember to pass down the ancestral 
knowledge of living and thriving. Connect 
with your Ancestors! 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): This 
month is a time of commitment to 
being around those you love and care 
about. Commitment to growth is im- 
portant when connecting with other 
people. Don’t be deceived by those 
who will use you for abusive and hei- 
nous reasons. Always look out for red 
flags and power dynamics. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): Honor 
your passions this month. This is 
about an end of a cycle and letting 
things go in order to pursue your own 
happiness. Enjoy the days that will 
come. Enjoy your rest. This is also a 
good time to explore intimacy, wheth- 
er with other people or with yourself. 
Walk down to the cellar of subcon- 


scious to reach in for your desires. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): An- 
swers will be coming your way. Don’t 
let anyone rain on your parade. You 
are good enough. Reach into your 
brain, as it holds the answers. As you 
do, you will heal in time. Lastly, once 
you start the healing process, take 
action and fuck shit up. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): This is 
a time where you need to reevaluate 
what benefits your mental health. 
Explore what makes you vulnerable. 
Explore what makes you resilient in 
times of struggle. A path of crossroads 
will appear in front of you to make an 
important decision. Either you take on 
the path of existence or you take on 
the path of the numbness. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): You’re 
close to achieving your goals and 
dreams. Take the time to relax and 
care for your vessel. Free yourself 
of the confines of exploitative labor. 
Communicate with your peers about 
these dreams and expand on them 
together. Communicate with your 
ancestors and the understand purpose 
of your existence. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): 
Visualize your desires and speak them 
into existence. Explore them with 
wonder. When in doubt, seek guid- 
ance from your friends and family. 
Take time to relax and perhaps make a 


vision board. 


Libra (September 23 to October 
22): Submerge into the deepest levels 
of your mind. Somewhere there is a 
memory working through its gears to 
reveal truths to you. Think about all 
the things that have impacted your 
life. Remember the ancestral and vis- 
ceral memories that only your spirit 
can recognize. 


Scorpio (October 23 to Novem- 
ber 22): You have the power of own 
your body and spirit. The capitalist 
machine is damaging you and your 
loved ones. Gain wisdom from elders 
who fought against the oppressors. 
Take time to heal from the trauma of 
this legacy of horrors. Go about this 
in your own pace and know that not 
every fear will come true. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to 
December 21): Honor your warrior 
spirit. It is time to dismantle the things 
that create harm. Be in the present 
and breathe into your body. Always 
be aware of your surroundings and 
don’t be distracted by the lies of white 
supremacy. This is also a time of abun- 
dance. Be open to opportunities and 
work coming your way. 


Capricorn (December 22 to Janu- 
ary 19): A fiery climax comes in your 
way as Mercury’s retrograde ends 
this month. Ask yourself during 
this climax: Is there something that 


is lacking in my life right now? Be 
assertive about what you need and 
what you want. Wander in the deserts 
to find your true source of abundance. 
Beware of mirages. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 
18): Look up to those who inspire you 
to exist and to pursue your passions. 
Look into the past where answers 
lie. Visualize the answers through 
a session of meditation. The flow 
of thought will come to you soon 
enough. Talk to elders for advice if 
you feel lost. You are on a right path. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
Embrace the flame within your spirit 
and take action! Have patience with 
yourself as you experience grief. Be 
amongst the trees as they are the rel- 
atives who will listen to your sorrow. 
Soon enough, this cycle of grief will 
end with resolution. As you learn 
from grief, you will come to under- 
stand what will set you all free. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you're interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR’ MAY 


RESOURCES AND COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE BAY AREA 


ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


Mon, MAY | 


SF May Day 2023 Rally! A Day for 
Global Labor Solidarity 

ILWU Local 10 

A day for global labor solidarity to 
fight against privatization, automa- 
tion, systemic racism, Fascism, union 
busting, war, environmental destruc- 
tion, and inflation. Enjoy speakers and 
music. 

ILWU Local 10 Union Hall, 400 North 
Point, San Francisco 

12:30 PM-2:30 PM 


Concert: Break The Chains For 
Solidarity & Internationalism 
LaborFest 

Join Labor Troubadour Mike Stout 
From Pittsburgh, PA and Others Who 
Will Perform & Sing Out. The world 

is on fire from the general strikes 

in France, in Greece and struggles 
around the world to defend public 
services, against privatization, to stop 
union busting, to protect the planet 
and to stop the growing repression, 
racism, fascism and danger of world 
war. Workers are fighting for unions 
throughout the country from Amazon, 
Starbucks. From the railroads, airlines, 
docks and auto plants workers are 
fighting as well for health and safety 
on the job. 

518 Valencia Near 16th St., San Francisco 
6:00 PM-9:00 PM 


Not Too Late: Changing the Climate 
Story from Despair to Possibility with 
Rebecca Solnit 

The Green Arcade 

An energizing case for hope about the 
climate, from Rebecca Solnit, climate 
activist Thelma Young Lutunatabua, 
and a chorus of voices calling on us 
to rise to the moment.Not Too Late 
brings strong climate voices from 
around the world to address the po- 
litical, scientific, social, and emotional 
dimensions of the most urgent issue 
human beings have ever faced. 

3rd Floor Edward McRoskey Loft:1687 
Market Street,San Francisco 

7:00 PM-8:30 PM 


WED, MAT 3 


Labor Hope, Labor Reality: Organizing 
Unions in 2023, An Evening with E. 
Tammy Kim 

The Humanities Institute 

New Yorker writer and co-host of 

the podcast Time to Say Goodbye E. 
Tammy Kim will be giving a talk on 
the state of labor activism and orga- — 
nizing, followed by a panel discussion 
with writer, organizer, and doctoral 
candidate in Sociology Sarah Mason 
and Unite Here member and organiz- 
er Martha Hernandez. 

Namaste Lounge (College Nine), UC 
Santa Cruz 

5:30 PM 


et US ee 
City Rising: Gentrification and 
Displacement 

Our Downtown, Our Future 

To deepen our community under- 
standing of issues concerning housing 
and development, we invite you to 

a special screening of City Rising: 
Gentrification and Displacement. The 
1 hour film will be followed by au- 


dience discussion with tenant-rights 
attorney Gretchen Regenhardt.Film 
produced by KCET, Los Angeles, a 
PBS affiliate. 

Resource Center for Nonviolence: 612 
Ocean Street, Santa Cruz 

7:00 PM 
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MH First Training 

Anti Police-Terror Project 

This is an online training open to 
Black and Indigenous people and 
other people of color, with priority 
given to those who are looking to take 
shifts with MH First virtually and in 
person within the next three months. 
MH First Oakland, a project of Anti 
Police-Terror Project, is a cutting-edge 
new model for non-police response to 
mental health crisis. The goal of MH 
First is to respond to mental health cri- 
ses including, but not limited to, psy- 
chiatric emergencies, substance use 
support, and domestic violence safety 
planning. MH First Oakland is avail- 
able in the form of a free hotline— 
(510) 999-9MH—on Friday & Saturday 
nights from 8pm to 8am, when there 
are currently no other mental health 
support options available. 

Register online at bit.ly /mh1-050723 
10:00 AM-5:00 PM 


WEDS, MAY Jo 


510 Day 

The Village in Oakland 

510 Day is a day of cultural resilience 
bringing together Oakland’s diverse 
communities; showcasing creative 
wellness; and offering visions for our 
collective future where Black, Brown, 
Indigenous & Immigrant low income 
and working class Oakland can thrive. 
Since 2016, residents across Oakland 
have come out to celebrate the annu- 
al #510Day Protest Party. This free, 
public, intergenerational, grassroots 
community event is dedicated to 

the celebration of Oakland’s history 
and culture in the face of the rapidly 
growing housing crisis. Hanging out 
with friends, celebrating our cul- 
tures, breaking bread with fambam 
in public, and enjoying the sunshine 
has become an act of resistance and 
resilience in these times of re-coloni- 
zations. 

Lake Merritt, Oakland 

All day 


Sa 


HOUSING! A photo exhibit and 
reception 

Class Conscious Photographers 

A photo show reflecting on the need 
for housing as a human right. In the 
midst of the greatest concentration of 
productive wealth in human history 
in the High Tech industry, we see all 
around us a relentless escalation in 
homelessness. Throughout the San 
Francisco Bay Area, tens of thousands 
of people are unhoused, hundreds of 
people die on the streets every year, 
and the numbers just keep growing. 
Everyone needs housing! 

Milpitas Library: 160 North Main Street, 
Milpitas 

3:00 PM-5:00 PM 


Mon, MAY \5& 


5 Methods Mondays 

CRC Allies and Accomplices (CRCAA) 

5 Methods Mondays are monthly 
virtual spaces facilitated by CRCAA to 
support white anti-racists in practic- 
ing and deepening our commitments 
to the 5 Methods. Unlike CRCAA 
webinars, 5 Methods Mondays are 
discussion-based; CRCAA facilitators 
bring the prompts, you bring your 
successes, your challenges, your ques- 
tions about practicing the 5 Methods, 
and your friends! Held on the third 
Monday of every month. Open to ALL 
white folks, including those who have 
not previously attended a CRCAA ed- 
ucational event. THis month’s method 
is INTERVENTION and we’re hoping 
you'll join us to discuss what it means 
to take responsibility for preventing 
white people from harming Black 
communities. 

This event takes place on Zoom. Register 
online at bit.ly /5mm-0515 

6:00-7:00PM 


Asian and Pacific Islander Arts & 
Culture Festival 

Rhythmix Cultural Works 

Celebrate Asian and Pacific Islander 
(API) Heritage Month with family and 
friends at Alameda’s beautiful, new 
Bohol Circle Immigrant Park! Feel 

the resonant sounds of the kulintang 
from the Philippines, enjoy the gentle 
sway of Hawaiian hula, and hear the 
vibrant stringed instruments from 
Vietnam — all while enjoying the 
beautiful waterfront views.Experience 
hands-on art activities for youth with 
the Alameda Education Foundation 
and Swings & Wings. Mouthwatering 
Asian and Pacific inspired foods avail- 
able for purchase. 

Bohol Circle Immigrant Park: 2901 5th 
St, Alameda 

12:00 PM-4:00 PM 


A Crazy Carnival Party! 

QuArtz Oakland 

Let’s get wild, colorful, and cuckoo 
for May! Your favorite queer crew is 
doing a Quartz carnival theme next 
month! Come kiss ur clown with 
cotton candy lips, pop ur corn, and 
shake ur buttons with ur friends, 
boos, and exes. All your favorite queer 
vendors will be there to decorate you 
and praise you with their beautiful 
creations! 

Omni Commons: 4799 Shattuck Avenue, 
Oakland 

12:00 PM-5:00 PM 


FRI, MAY 26 
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Young Waves Open Mic Series 
Youth Spirit Artworks 

YSA’s open mic nights begin on 
May 26! The theme will be self-love. 
The sign-up sheet will be available by 
6:30 and close at 7:00 PM. Bring your 
literary art, voices, instruments, fam- 
ily, and friends! Everyone is welcome 
to perform and join in on the fun! 
Shanice Kiel Gallery: 3324 Adeline Street, 
Berkeley 
6:30 PM-9:00 PM 


RECURRING EVENTS 
AND RESOURCES 


General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, haircuts, footwashing, massage, 
podiatry, housing resources 

First Presbyterian Church Courtyard 
(2407 Dana St., Berkeley, CA) 


Tuesdays @ 6:30-8PM 


Street Medicine Team 

Berkeley Free Clinic 

HIV and Hep C rapid testing, other 
STI testing, flu vaccinations, harm 
reduction, wound care 

Berkeley Free Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, CA) 


Wednesdays @ 7-9 PM 


Syringe Service and Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 

Location #1: Across from Berkeley Free 
Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., Berkeley, CA) 
on Sundays at 6-8 PM 

Location #2: University & 9th, Berkeley, CA 
on Thursdays at 6-8 PM 


Curbside Care Clinic 

West Oakland Punks With Lunch 

Rain, Shine, Covid-19, or Smoke, we 
will always be there. Grab some food, 
narcan, syringes, hygiene (basic & 
menstrual), dog food, masks, and hand 
sanitizer! 
Fixed location #1: 5th and Filbert @ West 
Oakland BART on Thursdays at 6-8PM 
Fixed location #2: 35th and Peralta every 
Ist and 3rd Sunday at 3:30-5:30 PM 


Women & Children’s Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, childcare, health & hy- 
giene supplies, haircuts, footwashing, 
nail painting, housing resources 

LIFE Adventist Church (2236 Parker St., 
Berkeley, CA) 

Mondays at 6-9 PM 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, massage, needle exchange, recre- 
ation, counseling, housing resources 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (2300 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA) 


Mondays at 6-9 PM 


Sliding Scale Cafe 

POOR Magazine 

Radical redistribution of fresh foods, 
healthy meals, supplies, and resources 
to our community, rain or shine 

8032 MacArthur Blvd, Oakland 
Thursdays 12-1PM 


Free Food and Supply Distribution 
East Oakland Collective 

Come get free produce, dry goods, and 
catered meals from our food distro 
team. First come first served. 

7800 MacArthur Blod, Oakland 

Tuesdays and Thursdays 11AM-1PM 
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Berkeley, CA—Eviction 
Moratorium to End in Berkeley 


The Berkeley City Council to end the COVID-19 
eviction moratorium in two phases, according to the 
Berkeley Rent Board. During the Covered Period, 
which started in March 2020 and ends April 30, 
2023, owners of rental properties may only bring 
evictions necessary to stop an imminent threat to 
the health and safety of other occupants, says Berke- 
ley Rent Board. During the Transition Period, from 
May 1, 2023 through August 31, 2023, evictions will 
be happen for three reasons: to stop imminent threat 
to health and safety of other occupants, allow a 
qualifying owner to move into the property, and for 
non-payment of rent from May 1 to August 31, 2023 
unless the tenant has documentation of a COVID 
related reason for being unable to pay. 


San Francisco, CA—Newsom’s ‘CARE 
court faces $50M Hurdle as key 
deadline approaches 


Gov. Gavin Newsom’s CARE court—which 
became law in September and is designed to force 
mentally ill people into treatment—is running into 
serious obstacles in San Francisco, according to 
those who are working on the program locally, the 
San Francisco Standard reports. 

City officials are facing the daunting task of 
finding funding and staff for the program before an 
October deadline. San Francisco is one of seven cit- 
ies tasked with implementing the court system first 
in advance of a broader statewide rollout. 

The city has received $4.3 million from the state 
to launch the program, but estimates that treatment 
and housing for 400 participants would cost more 
than $50 million annually on top of the court’s oper- 
ating costs. 


Oregon—New bill allows unhoused 
residents to sue cities 


A newly proposed law in Oregon would allow the 
homeless to sue municipalities for as much as $1,000 
per violation as part of a new initiative to decrimi- 
nalize homelessness, Newsweek reports. House Bill 
3501— otherwise known as the “Right to Rest Act”— 
would allow anyone experiencing homelessness to 
use public spaces in “the same manner as any other 
person” without discrimination for their housing 
status, including the right to a reasonable expec- 
tation of privacy even if they are living in a public 
space. Those experiencing homelessness would also 
be protected from “harassment, citation or arrest” 
by local police, public or private security personnel, 
or even employees of local governments—a pro- 
posal Chaichi said is an effort to end the practice of 
punitive policing against those just because they are 
poor. 


San Francisco, CA—New treatment 
program promotes total abstinence 


San Francisco is beginning a program that will 
provide housing, therapy and drug and alcohol 
counseling for men instead of sending them to jail, 
or as a place to land when they get out. What's 
noteworthy is that it uses a rare and sometimes 
controversial model in San Francisco to help partici- 
pants who struggle with addiction, the San Francisco 
Chronicle reports. 

The program isn’t a licensed drug treatment 
facility, and its organizers stress it promotes overall 
lifestyle changes, not just abstinance. However, one 
goal is for participants to stop using drugs without 
the help of medication to stave off the cravings, 
standard in most programs in San Francisco and 
supported by evidence as effective. The new pro- 
gram, run under the Adult Probation Department, 
will house 86 formerly incarcerated men. The city is 
spending $3.3 million on the program. 


‘We're showing that homeless people are not helpless’ 


Courtesy of the Clifornia Union of the Homeless 


Members of the Camp Resolution Residents Council in Sacramento; City agrees to keep hands off the 
self-governed, women-led camp until all residents are provided with “individual, durable and 


permanent housing.” 
Union from page 8 


SS: How many chapters are 
there now? 


AP: We currently have 
[around] 25-26 local unions in 
California. There are also locals 
in New York City, Houston, 
Mobile, Alabama, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania, and 
we function in different ways 
in different places. Our largest 
chapter is in Sacramento, where 
we have 2,700 members out of 
an estimated 11,000 homeless 
people in the county. We repre- 
sent over 20 percent of homeless 
people in the county and have 
officers from all the major en- 
campments. 


SS: What is the National 
Union of the Homeless doing 
now? Can you talk about some 
of your recent organizing suc- 
cesses? 


AP: In Salinas, we were able 
to get an ordinance repealed 
that would have empowered the 
police to seize and immediately 
destroy any item of personal 
property that was “broken, dirty 
or disrepaired”—that was the 
language they used. We were 
able to force them to amend that 
ordinance and replace it with a 
slightly better ordinance. 

Since then we’ve gotten many 
temporary restraining orders 
and injunctions to stop the de- 
struction of some of the largest 
encampments in Santa Cruz, 
Novato, Sacramento, Salinas, 
and Sausalito. We were able 
to bring the leaders that were 
emerging out of these large en- 
campments, organize the leader- 
ship of homeless encampments 
into the union, and file motions 
in courts to stop cities from 
destroying these encampments 
for extended periods, especially 
during COVID-19, which cities 
were doing in violation of CDC 
guidelines. 

We also have had victories in 
Marin County, one of the wealth- 
iest counties in California. We 
organized the county’s largest 
shelter, which is called the New 
Beginning Center (NBC), and 


has a capacity of 80 people. We 
established a local union there 
in September 2021. They had 

a policy in place for 20 years 

of charging each person a $275 
per month “program fee.” They 
were mandatory fees—the only 
exception was if you were on 
public aid, which brought it 
down to about $210. This is a 
big amount of money to charge 
homeless people. People had 
jobs, but low-paying jobs, and 
were homeless. 

The union, which was called 
NBC Local 5, went on strike and 
refused to pay the mandatory 
program fee. The director falsely 
told the press that the fee was 
never mandatory, and that they 
had never kicked anyone for not 
paying the fee. Once he made 
that comment, our strike expand- 
ed, because the director said you 
aren’t required to pay these fees, 
SO we said we're not going to. 
Three weeks after the strike, they 
cut the fee from their program. 

We have also preserved big 
encampments in Santa Cruz and 
Sausalito. 


SS: What are your goals for 
the future? 


AP: Our immediate goal is 
housing for all and the end to 
the deaths of homeless people on 
the street, especially in the midst 
of extreme climate conditions 
which are making matters worse. 
End homelessness, and make the 
systemic changes necessary to do 
that. 

For the union, we will be 
launching an 
organizing drive 
very soon and 
having a state- 
wide organizing 
convention. [...] 
It will be the firs 
ever statewide 
convention of 
homeless people 
bringing in lead- 
ers from around 
the state from all 
kinds of places— 
encampments, 
motels, students 
at schools, peo- 
ple in vehicles. 


Our aim is to become a polit- 
ical factor in the state on behalf 
of not just homeless, but poor 
people. No organization that we 
are aware of in California is actu- 
ally creating a voice for home- 
less people. We’re talking about . 
something you can compare to 
the workplace union of the 1930s 
and 1940s, the widespread orga- 
nizing that shook everything up 
and empowered industrial work- 
ers. We're looking to empower 
poor and homeless people in the 
same way. 


SS: Where do you think the 
fight goes from here? 


AP: We want to change the 
narrative. We’re showing that 
homeless people are not helpless, 
they are capable of organizing 
and flexing their own muscles— 
and that people are not homeless 
because of bad decision making. 

Nobody is safe from becoming 
homeless. So many of us are one 
paycheck, one fire, one natural 
disaster, or one eviction away 
from the streets. Eight million 
people in California are consid- 
ered low-wealth, who are at or 
below the poverty line. That’s a 
lot of people. There’s no reason 
we should not be organized as a 
powerful political force. 


In Dialogue is a column in which 
Street Spirit speaks with community 
leaders. Alastair Boone is the Editor 
in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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